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Book Review Number 


The Reconstruction of Europe. By Guglielmo Ferrero. New 

York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. $3.50. 

A famous Italian historian, now in exile, here studies 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814 to see what light its work 
may throw on the reconstruction of Europe after the 
present war. He believes that the century of comparative 
peace in Europe from 1814-1914 was possible because 
of the principles on which the Congress based its decision, 
and that these same principles should be put into effect 
in the reconstruction which must eventually take place 
in Europe. “The war which began in Europe on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939,” he says, “was born . . . of the intellec- 
tual, moral, and political disorder which Europe after 
1919 was subjected to by the collapse of the monarchic 
system, by the universal cult of revolution, and by the 
frenetic subversion of all the laws. . . . The great panic, 
the symbol and result of universal disorder, has once 
more taken possession of mankind, the same panic in 
which Europe almost perished between 1789 and 1814.” 
He believes that the same principles should be applied 
as in 1814: a government recognized by at least a ma- 
jority of the people as “legitimate”—which Signor Fer- 
rero interprets as meaning today “a representative gov- 
ernment, a government whose powers are all, directly 
or indirectly, delegated by the people, who are bound to 
obey them”—; free elections ; and respect for the right of 
opposition. 


These principles were insisted upon by Talleyrand as 
representative of France at the Congress of Vienna, and, 
in the end, he was able to persuade the other governments 
to yield on the most important points, at least. Signor 
Ferrero believes Talleyrand to be the most constructive 
statesman in the Western World since the French Revolu- 
tion. Historians have more often pictured him as a clever 
diplomat and “the greatest turncoat in history” in view of 
his record as a bishop who had left the Church and mar- 
ried, a member of the Legislative Assembly during the 
French Revolution, Minister of Foreign Affairs under the 
Directory, Napoleon, and Louis XVIII. Sig. Ferrero, 
however, makes a good case for his theory on the record 
as he presents it. 


V/hether or not the reader accepts either his view 
of Talleyrand or the possibility of setting European af- 
fairs today on the basis of the principles laid down, the 
book is extraordinarily interesting. Present-day difficul- 
ties and suggested solutions were anticipated at many 
points. When, for instance, Prussia demanded first all 


of Saxony—which had been an ally of Napoleon—and 
later a very large part of it, Castlereagh, the English 
delegate to the Congress, wanted to grant larger conces- 
sions to Prussia than Austria and France were willing to 
agree to. Of one town he said, “A city of no conse- 
quence,” though it was fortified. The reader is vividly 
reminded of the fate of Czechoslovakia as an “unim- 
portant” country. Particularly interesting in view of 
modern developments is Talleyrand’s objection to greatly 
increasing Prussia’s territory. In a letter to Louis XVIII 
early in the Congress he says that the “unity of the Ger- 
man nation” has become for “the academicians and the 
youth” “their battle cry, their dogma and their religion 
exalted into fanaticism. ... Who. . . can foresee the im- 
plications of disturbing a mass like Germany, when its 
divided elements are stirred up and merged?” TI. M. C. 


Youth, Family and Education. By Joseph K. Folsom. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1941. $1.75. 
Professor Folsom, of Vassar College, also chairman of 

the National Council of Parent Education, ranges widely 
in this book and comes to certain very definite conclu- 
sions. He finds that modern forces, thought by many to 
be disrupting the family as a unit, are merely changing 
its outward appearance. He even states that although 
an individual marriage now faces a greater risk of di- 
vorce, the marriage state is probably more popular with 
the generations born since 1890, than it was with certain 
earlier generations. The tendency to marry and marry 
young has increased since 1890, he states. Increasing 
mobility of families has notably affected sentimental feel- 
ing for the home as a specific location. 


There is a “pattern of divorce” in the United States, 
with the highest rates on the Pacific Coast, where they 
are three or four times higher than on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Further, the rate of divorce tends to increase in 
areas where it is already high. The highest rate of di- 
vorce is found in the fourth year of marriage. Only 
about half of the divorced persons remarry. Voluntary 
separations are now so numerous that in one large sample 
in a middle western area, 15 per cent of the homes were 
found to be broken, two-thirds of them either by separa- 
tion or divorce. Dr. Folsom states that general educa- 
tion alone will not prevent the disorganization of family 
life. Special techniques and courses are necessary. To 
educators he makes numerous recommendations, particu- 
larly on the correlation of sex instruction and other studies 
relating to family life with already established curricula. 
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The book includes an extensive bibliography, a list of 
organizations and journals and a thorough index. 

The Church and a Christian Society. By Wade Crawford 

Barclay. New York, Abingdon Press, 1939. $3.50. 

This book is concerned with the objectives, method and 
materials of adult Christian education. The author per- 
suasively indicates the need for, and outlines the process 
by which average men and women may acquire the fruit 
of spiritual insight and understanding as they loyally en- 
deavor to do the will of Christ in the ordinary circum- 
stances of their lives. 

Present-day society is to be condemned in three basic 
particulars: its central motive (self-centeredness) ; its 
dominant method (competition) and its goal (acquisition 
of money and property). Dr. Barclay defines a Christian 
society as fraternal and brotherly, without antagonistic 
class divisions, whose motive is service. The function 
of the church is to create a genuine replica of Jesus’ 
concept of “The Kingdom of God” within society as an 
example of the goal toward which the whole human family 
moves. In order to achieve a society worthy to be classi- 
fied as Christian the following portrait is presented : 

A Christian society will be democratic, brotherly and 
without conflicting classes. Freedom, justice and co- 
operation will guarantee the physical basis of the good 
life; the socialization of property and the extension of 
“cooperatives” will insure property rights; approximate 
equality will come through the utilization of art, science 
and technology for the common welfare; while a plan- 
ning and a planned society will afford a balance between 
social ownership and private property. 

A high point is marked by the questions: “Can a 
planned society be a democratic society? Is it possible 
to plan efficiently and enforce the plans agreed upon 
through the use of democratic instrumentalities? Will 
not the planners inevitably become the dictators ?” 

For the author’s answer to these timely questions the 
reader must engage in the rewarding discipline of fol- 
lowing his mind through the mid<le portion of this book. 
For herein he outlines the reason for his faith that 
churches and schools, through an adult Christian educa- 
tion process, can guide men to provide the things society 
needs. To that end the primary emphasis in adult re- 
ligious education is to be laid, not upon creeds and doc- 
trinal instruction but upon the experience of which doc- 
trine is but the intellectual expression. 

The church is today in the totality of its impact upon 
life, potentially the most influential institution in the 
world for adult education. All who seek guidance in the 
transformation of the church’s ministry to adults, from 
the present program of listening, passivity, and being 
told, to one of creative participation and sharing, will 
find this scholarly and practical volume of inestimable 
value. J. Q. M. 
Growing Up in the Black Belt. By Charles S. Johnson. 

— D. C., American Council on Education, 1941. 

The fourth volume of the American Youth Commis- 
sion’s notable series on Negro Youth (See INFORMATION 
Service of January 25, 1941, and May 25, 1940, for re- 
views of the first three) presents a striking study of Negro 
youths in the rural South. The author, head of the de- 
partment of social service at Fisk University, has en- 
deavored to study the effect on Negro youth of the poor 
economic conditions of the rural South and of their status 


as members of a minority race. Intensive studies were 
made of the Negro youth of eight counties representing 
different types of agricultural development, employing, 
among other methods, family case study, personal inter- 
views, and psychological tests. 

“The most distinguishing feature of the rural Negro 
family is poverty,” says Professor Johnson. The wretched 
living conditions, insecurity, poor educational facilities, 
family disorganization, and lack of organized recreation, 
which are the result of the poverty, are vividly described. 

The Negro church is, according to the author, “still 
the only institution which provides an effective organiza- 
tion of the group, an approved and tolerated place for 
social activities, a forum for expression on many issues, 
an outlet for emotional repressions, and a plan for social 
living.” Its indifference to “current social issues and its 
emphasis on the values of a future life lent indirect but 
vital support to the race patterns of the early post-slavery 
period.” But the Negro youth find the church less valu- 
able than their parents did because they are “both more 
mobile and less docile. Increasing literacy and education, 
and the increased value attached to education, emphasize 
the distance between themselves and the present church 
leaders, particularly in the plantation areas.” Where the 
church has taken the needs of youth into account “on a 
new and improved cultural level” it has “tended to re- 
tain its role as a vital social and spiritual force in molding 
the wholesome and socially acceptable patterns of be- 
havior.” 

The chapter on relations with whites is particularly in- 
teresting. Racial etiquette varies widely, Professor John- 
son points out, in the various counties studied. In three 
of these counties, for instance, “whites use ‘Mr. and Mrs.’ 
sometimes . . . when addressing Negroes,” in the other 
five never. “The poor white utilizes every opportunity 
for asserting ‘white supremacy,’ partly because in his 
case it is a very meager and uncertain superiority, partly 
as an outlet for the hatreds generated by the social system 
of the South.” Landlords who will not have poor whites 
as tenants sometimes cooperate “at least passively” in 
their aggressions against Negroes. Negro youth usually 
regarded themselves as “apart from the rest of the com- 
munity” and thouglit that “Negroes, as a race, were 
treated unfairly and were suppressed economically.” About 
two-thirds of the Negro youth “avoided contact with 
whites as much as possible’”—sometimes because of actual 
dislike, sometimes as a precaution. Those in the planta- 
tion areas were more unfriendly to whites than those in 
cities and villages. 

A very valuable book for all those interested in inter- 
racial relations. I. M. C. 


The Criminality of Youth. By Thorsten Sellin. Philadelphia, 
American Law Institute (3400 Chestnut St.), 1940. $1.50. 
This little volume is a condensation of reports made 

by the author, professor of sociology at the University 

of Pennsylvania, to the Criminal Justice-Youth Commit- 
tee of the American Law Institute in 1940. After a care- 
ful analysis of all the available statistics on the subject he 

finds: “(1) the likelihood of a person’s becoming a 

second offender is many times greater than that of his 

becoming a first offender; (2) the probability of a per- 
son’s committing a subsequent crime increases with each 
new conviction; (3) juvenile delinquents in considerable 
number commit new offenses during the youth period; 
(4) youths dominate in serious offenses against property 
—in turn the vast majority of all serious crimes—that 
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appear to be more habit-forming than other forms of 
common criminal conduct; (5) the proportion of first 
offenders is extraordinarily high in the youth group 
compared with later age groups. . . .” The expectancy of 
life is of course, greater for the youth group than for 
later age groups. Therefore, he concludes that the young 
delinquents are much more likely to commit other of- 
fenses than those who begin their criminal careers later 
in life. If “adequate treatment measures for the youth 
group . . . can be made successful” then there should be 
after a time a decrease in the offense rates of all ages. 


River of Ruins. By Louis J. $3.50" Jr. New York, Henry 
.50, 


Holt and Company, 1941. 

A philosophical awareness characterizes this readable, 
though slight, tale of archaeological exploration in El 
Petén, “the gap of wilderness that separates the outposts 
of civilization in Guatemala and Mexico.” Repeated dis- 
appearances of civilizations as worthy as that of the 
Mayan builders plague the author’s mind. “Perhaps 
the mistake we make,” he suggests, “is to regard civiliza- 
tion as something constructed and maintained mechani- 
call 

“But great civilizations have all arisen, in the first in- 
stance, not as conveniences but as expressions of the soul 
of a people, as the outward embodiments of men’s spir- 
itual aspirations.” Life has been called a process of 
dying. Is that true of civilization? May it be that “the 
original incentive, the great surge of spirituality, is con- 
sumed in its own expression”? “Civilizations,” Mr. 
Halle says, “are not constructed, they grow. . . . Once the 
fresh life-force has expended itself in growth, once all 
the possibilities that were inherent in the seed have been 
realized, decay sets in.” Men become impatient of sacri- 
fice and self-discipline. “The secularization of a civiliza- 
tion, which marks the attainment of its growth, is in- 
variably followed by an abandonment of all but material 
considerations.” Thereupon, “traditional ethical and spir- 
itual considerations are scrapped. . . . Man becomes an 
economic animal controlled by greed.” “And “such a man, 
zealous in the protection of what he calls his rights, no 
longer knows the terms upon which his species inhabits 
this earth.” “The soul is dead; the spiritual aspiration 
has found its expression, but has not survived it.” 


So appears the social situation, but Mr. Halle believes 
that civilization is created by the individual and that man 
must seek his greatness within himself. And despite 
degenerate phases of human history the individual is now 

“essentially no different from the men who created civ- 
ilization.” 


The Way Out for America. By Charles Custer Pickert and 


Ralph Berland Baerman. St. Paul, Minn., The Institute 

for Christian Economic Action, 1941. $1.50. 

Messrs. Pickert and Baerman here present a thor- 
oughly worked out plan for the use of the surpluses of 
American farm products te promote the peace of the world. 
They offer data in regard to agricultural nations which 
need industrial products, industrial nations which need 
agricultural products, and nations with both agricultural 
and industrial products for distribution. These authors 
believe that a way could be found both to raise prices of 
many farm products at the farm and to increase their 
use abroad. This could only be accomplished by increas- 
ing both the exports and the imports of the United States. 
They believe that the volume of imports could be consid- 
erably increased by a gradual process so as to improve 
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standards of living and economic well-being. They urge 
the American government and the American people to 
practice mutual aid systematically on a large scale. 

To put into effect their ideas, however, would call for 
a great change in public opinion in regard to the advisa- 
bility of expansion of international trade. Also, now 
that war conditions have disrupted even the reciprocal 
trade program of Secretary Hull, it would appear that 
sweeping changes in world conditions would also be neces- 
sary before such a plan could even be tried. iB. Y. L. 


Far Eastern Trade of the United States. By Ethel B. Diet- 
rich. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $1.00. 


Japan Since 1931; Its Political and Social Developments. By 
Les ee New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1940. 


Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $1.00. 


The Struggle for North China. By George E. Taylor. New 

York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $2.00. 

The Inquiry series of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, to which these four volumes belong is intended to 
“focus available information on the present crisis” in the 
Far East “in forms which will be useful to those who 
lack either the time or the expert knowledge to study the 
vast amount of material now appearing or already pub- 
lished in a number of languages.” They should be very 
useful to such readers. 

In Far Eastern Trade of the United States, Miss 
Dietrich, professor of economics at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, analyzes our Far Eastern trade with reference to 
the present world crisis. The United States, she believes, 
“holds a unique bargaining position” in the Far East. 
“With European supplies cut off, it has before it a seller’s 
market; it has the largest credit facilities of any country 
in the world to be drawn upon for developmental pur- 
poses; and it has modern bargaining equipment.” In 
using these “vast powers” certain principles are basic if 
future friction is to be avoided. These are: “(1) The 
recognition of the right of every country (whether an in- 
dependent nation or a colony) to attain as well rounded 
an economy as its resources make feasible. (2) A new 
interpretation of the Open Door which will define equal 
opportunity under modern trade controls. (3) Recogni- 
tion in commercial policies of the old adage that to sell, 
a nation must buy. (4) Acceptance of the obligations of 
law and contract as the basis of commercial relations.” 
They have all, the author comments, been “violated in 
overt act as well as in the spirit.” To find a way to open 
Far Eastern markets fairly is not an easy task but, the 
author believes, “it offers an unparalleled challenge to 
the new commercial diplomacy.” 

The author of Japan Since 1931, now assistant profes- 
sor of Japanese at Columbia University and formerly a 
graduate student at Tokyo Imperial University, resided 
in Japan for several years during the period under con- 
sideration. He explains first the roles played in modern 
Japan by the various groups, outlines the main political 
events since 1931, analyzes new policies in centralization 
of control and regulation of the life of the nation, and 
considers certain psychological factors peculiar to Japan. 
He believes that the trend toward “centralized control of 
Japanese political, economic, financial and social life 
in the hands of a small group of militarists will undoubt- 
edly continue, even after the present hostilities in China 
cease”; and that Japan is “far more unified” politically 
than before the war. The financial strain is severe 
though Mr. Borton does not anticipate a collapse in the 
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near future. He finds that “in all walks of life the sit- 
uation is full of potential dissatisfaction, unrest and danger, 
but veneration for the Throne and an inherent complacency 
on the part of all subjects have a tremendous stabilizing 
effect.” He does fear that a continuation of present poli- 
cies may “so intensify conditions at home and abroad that 
the burden will become unbearable.” 

Nathaniel Peffer, associate professor of international 
relations at Columbia University and well-known writer 
on the Far East, sets down what he believes to be the 
Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East. These are: “the 
evacuation of China by Japan, the withdrawal of the 
Western Powers from their pre-1937 position in China, 
the avoidance of any obligation of China to any one Power 
even in return for rescue, and the prevention of China’s 
exhaustion even at the end of a victorious war or the pro- 
vision of support if it is exhausted.” To make possible 
the curbing of Japan there must be “an acknowledgement 
by all Powers that the Far East is no longer subject to 
colonization by the West, with the corollary, expressed 
or implicit, that the Doctrine is simultaneously a self- 
denying ordinance on Japan’s part.” Once a real peace 
has been attained in the Far East, Japan can expand in- 
dustrially through the opportunities available in China, 
“Japan’s natural economic sphere for at least a genera- 
tion.” Mr. Peffer does not overlook the fact that this 
means heavy sacrifices for the Western Powers but he 
believes it essential for peace in the Far East. Both ma- 
terial and social reconstruction are essential for China. 


The material presented in The Struggle for North 
China is based on personal observations and wide travel 
by the author in North China during 1938 and 1939. He 
is now head of the Department of Oriental Studies at the 
University of Washington and was formerly a member 
of the faculty of Yenching University in Peiping. He 
describes in some detail the effort of the Japanese to 
maintain the Provisional Government in North China, 
and, on the other hand, the efforts of the (Nationalist) 
Border Government to carry on guerrilla warfare against 
Japan, to organize politically the territory not under 
direct Japanese control, and to destroy the political in- 
fluence of the puppet Provisional Government. The his- 
tory of the latter can only be understood as “a Chinese 
puppet regime backed by all the military might of Japan, 
controlling the only modern means of communication in 
North China but relying upon old political sanctions, at- 
tempting to maintain and extend its influence against the 
opposition of a government of students and farmers, weak 
in economic resources, depending exclusively upon 
guerrilla units and drawing almost no support, other than 
moral, from the National Government of China.” Japan, 
the writer makes clear, “controls the only modern means 
of communication and the only urban centers of North 
China, yet she is establishing control over them in terms 
of the political sanctions of the hinterlands over which 
she exercises no authority. On the other hand, the China 
of the villages and the hinterland is now resisting those 
very political and social concepts, in the hands of the 
Japanese, to which she so recently subscribed.” — 


The China of Chiang K’ai-Shek. By Paul M. A. Linebarger. 

Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1941. $2.50. 

Here is a study of the National Government of China. 
Mr. Linebarger of Duke University first describes the 
Constitution of China; the political, consultative and ad- 
ministrative organs, provincial and local government, the 


Kuomintang, the Communist and other minor parties of 
China, the Japanese attempts to set up a government for 
China, extra-political forces in China. He then presents 
briefly the work of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang K’ai-Shek. 
Japan, he believes, has failed and cannot solve the 
tremendous social, economic and technological problems 
involved. Without American help for China, Soviet Rus- 
sia might intervene in a “political vacuum” to “protect 
the ‘racially kin working classes.’” But with help from 
the United States Soviet Russia “could be left in the 
status quo... to work out its own destiny.” With Japan 
out of the picture as an aggressive power, “no other chal- 
lenging power could appear on the Pacific. . . . Strong 
without us, Free China is a great power with us, and the 
one place in the world where construction, liberty, edu- 
cation, and hope still rise day by day.” I. M. C. 


Leadership for Rural Life. i 

_ This book combines practical advice, philosophical in- 
sight and a rare knowledge of the peculiar processes of 
rural social control. There are many who can write 
about techniques of group leadership, but few who can 
consider methods in relation to the values of rural society, 
For the rural community itself is unique, and failure to 
recognize this makes many an urbanite dismiss rural 
groups as cantankerous. Smallness of groups, scattered 
population, shifting leadership are often other disconcert- 
ing factors. Dr. Sanderson, professor of rural sociology 
at Cornell University, presents evidence, however, of the 
growth in demand for skilled leadership in rural affairs, 
which are no longer so informal as many suppose. He dis- 
cusses the characteristics of good volunteer and good pro- 
fessional leadership. He tells the leaders where to get 
help on their problems. He quotes extensively from farm 
leaders who have ripe experience in dealing with farm 
people and their difficulties. He expresses admiration for 
various movements, for example, that of Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia. He is also aware that there is very much about 
leadership that cannot be learned in schools or institutes 
or books, and reminds us that powerful leadership may 
arise from carpenters and fishermen. 

M. L. Wilson contributes a Foreword. RV... 


Pax Americana: American Democracy and World Peace. By 
nt H. R. Cromwell. Chicago, A. Kroch & Son, 1941. 
Mr. Cromwell’s simply written analysis of the situa- 

tion that confronts the United States is a lucid argument 
against isolationism. It was first presented in lectures 
at the University of Chicago in May, 1941. William 
Yandell Elliott in a foreword commends it as a “valuable 
and lasting service.” The author sees a problem posed 
for the nations which cannot be solved without the full 
cooperation of the United States and which must be 
solved before America can get on with her own social 
development. 

Mr. Cromwell believes that an Anglo-American alliance 
is inevitable. “The plan proposed is the immediate use 
of an inevitable alliance of the English Speaking Nations, 
to correct the glaring flaw in an international organization 
which otherwise proved its practicability and its right to 
live. For in the A.A.A. [Anglo-American Alliance] 
would be found the missing link that wrecked the old 
League of Nations, i.e., a single authority equipped with 
the military and economic power necessary to enforce its 
decisions. 
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The instruments of political and economic con- 
trol which will be required must be simple, flexible and 
immediately workable, for reconstruction and progress 
are dynamic and the needs of tomorrow cannot be antici- 
pated by fixed formulas or rigid political organizations. 
To what extent future developments may take the shape 
of more or less autarchy, internationalism, regionalism 
or a world cartel system time alone can tell. It is, there- 
fore, feasible only to propose a practical administrative 
plan and to set forth the general principles upon which 
we can proceed to restore world trade and prosperity as 
quickly as possible once the war is over.” 

Mr. Cromwell hopes to see the eventual evolution from 
the A.A.A.—‘‘designed to act only as a temporary trus- 
tee of world peace, justice and social order”—of “a highly 
efficient World Congress and a system of collective se- 
curity which can police the globe.” He believes that the 
maintenance of world trade and prosperity will always 
be more effective in keeping peace than any super-govern- 
ment, however efficient. 

To this reviewer his appraisal of the readiness of the 
nations to lay power in the hands of the United States 
seems high. It would appear, however, that a war-weary 
world would welcome leadership in the bewildering diffi- 
culties of rebuilding amicable relations, in both politics 
and trade, after the war. The test for all, and especially 
for America, would come in the voluntary devolution and 
spread of that power and leadership. | A 
Chronology of Failure. By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1940. $1.50. 

In this little book the well-known editor of Foreign 
Affairs presents a day-by-day record of the last days of 
the French Republic from the invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries on May 10, 1940, to the armistice with Germany 
and Italy, a period of 45 days. Mr. Armstrong sums up 
the reasons for the French debacle as follows: “A pow- 
erful but individualistic, pacifically inclined and divided 
people did not succeed in finding a way to let their imag- 
ination properly inform their temper. They were in 
mortal danger and did not know it. When French pub- 
licists told them they did not believe it. Their responsible 
statesmen were not among those who told them. . . . But 
peace-loving as the French people were, and unpalatable 
as the truth about Germany would have been, the attempt 
to rouse them should have been made. . . . To the failure 
of the French imagination was added a failure of the 
French will.” He believes the United States must choose 
between the maintenance of our freedom “at any and all 
cost in a world which we hope may some day once again 
be free” and “the limited role which Chancellor Hitler 
and his partners in blackmail choose to assign us in their 
world.” In that case we will have to “accept their ideas, 
their morals, their economy, their culture, their religion, 
their conception of the whole nature and duty of man.” 

M. 


Father Huntington. By Vida Dutton Scudder. New York, 

E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., 1940. $3.50. 

Rev. James O. S. Huntington, founder of the Order of 
the Holy Cross, was once described as “the most loved 
priest” in his church. Miss Scudder’s thorough biography 
not only presents the versatility of an extraordinary 
career but is also a very revealing account of the crises 
and decisions in the life of this noted Anglo-Catholic. 
Miss Scudder’s social outlook naturally leads her to give 
considerable attention to the decision made by Father 
Huntington to turn aside from an active program of social 
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reform to concentrate upon the development of an order 
that stressed the contemplative life. For the rules of the 
Order of the Holy Cross, Father Huntington went to Ben- 
edict, Francis and Augustine. He never changed his 
deep personal convictions on social issues, but he felt he 
had no right to link personal views with an order when 
the other members of the group disagreed with him. He 
is reported once to have said that socialism was “not rad- 
ical enough” for him. In addition to heavy administra- 
tive duties, Father Huntington served as a personal ad- 
viser to numerous individuals. He seems to have con- 
ducted a confessional by correspondence. BY. 1. 


Forty Years a Country Preacher. By George B. Gilbert. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1939. $2.75. 


These Are Our Lives. By Members of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administration. Chapel 
Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1939. $2.00. 


Saints in Action. By Dumas Malone. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1939. $2.00. 


Women Leaders. Creative Personalities, Vol. II. Edited by 
sae Henry Lotz. New York, Association Press, 1940. 
It has been rumored that for a long time the Episco- 

palians in Connecticut did not know what to do with 

George B. Gilbert, rector of one of their country churches. 

For some reason or other they suddenly decided to let 

him alone. He then proceeded to run his parish in such 

an unconventional way that he became nationally known 
as a country preacher. He now serves a large parish of 

100 square miles, near Middletown, Conn. Once he was 

elected a member of the state legislature. He is just as 

likely to conduct a service “by the sea” as in a chapel. 

He writes that “the essence of the Christian ministry is 

rooted in human relationships,” and that unless the clergy 

reach the poor they will fail to be effective. 

These Are Our Lives contains 35 short biographies 
written by members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the 
Works Progress Administration. The stories are all 
about real people as told by the people to the writers. All 
names of persons have been changed, however, and some 
of the place-names too. Most of the accounts deal with 
people living on farms, in mill villages and in factories. 

Dumas Malone had a rich experience as editor-in-chief 
of the Dictionary of American Biography. Saints in Ac- 
tion comprises lectures delivered at Drew University. 
They represent an effort “to draw illustrations of saint- 
liness from the rich record of American achievement as a 
whole and to apply to the deeds of certain religious men 
and women the tests of honest but finite personal judg- 
ment.” According to Dr. Malone, saints are to be found 
in all kinds of churches, among those who recognize no 
church, and among all sorts and conditions of men. 


In Women Leaders Dr. Lotz presents another group of 
creative personalities ; the first was reviewed in INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE for June 22, 1940. The book includes short 
biographies, by various writers, of Jane Addams, Evan- 
geline Booth, Edith Cavell, Marie Curie, Amelia Earhart 
Helen Keller, Muriel Lester, Jenny Lind, Florence Night- 
ingale, Alice Freeman Palmer, Maude Royden, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Susannah Wesley, Frances E. Willard, 
Mary E. Woolley. 
Famine Stalks Europe. By Alexander S. Lipsett. New York, 

Craft Union Publishers, 1941. $1.00. 

This little book is a plea for sending food to the people 
of the occupied countries. The author is well-known as 
a labor economist and writer, and has been closely as- 
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sociated with ex-President Hoover in European relief 
work. He considers first relief work in Europe from 
1914 to 1924, and then discusses briefly conditions in the 
different European countries, as of late 1940. He be- 
lieves that withholding food from the small countries is 
“doing immeasurable harm to England and to the cause 
of democracy.” British acceptance of a feeeding plan and 
cooperation with it would “unmistakably demonstrate to 
the occupied nations the length to which British democracy 
will go to help her defeated sister nations. It would 
put Hitler and his regime on the spot while at the same 
time offering Germany only insignificant advantages.” 

‘It should be noted that conditions change from month 
to month so rapidly that the data presented do not neces- 
sarily represent the situation today. i 


Guideposts for Rural Youth. By E. L. Kirkpatrick. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1940. $1.00, 
paper. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick describes in this report for the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission the multifarious activities that al- 
ready occupy rural youth in village and on farm, as well 
as the special conditions that influence their lives. Almost 
half of the young people between 16 and 24 years of age 
live on farms and in villages of less than 2,500 people. 
Of these rural young people three out of five are sons 
and daughters of farmers and the remainder live in neigh- 
borhoods and villages. After looking over numerous pro- 
grams several years Dr. Kirkpatrick concludes that the 
most successful local activities ‘“‘were based on coopera- 
tion.” This means, he says, “exchange of ideas, pooling 
of efforts, sharing of experiences, on an individual and 
group basis.” He points to numerous illustrations of the 
way rural young people have made use of their local re- 
sources. He also stresses the need for communities to 
assume responsibility for the development of better rural 
youth programs. There are chapters on the church, recre- 
ation, health, home making and youth agua. . 


Race: Science and Politics. By Ruth Benedict. New York, 


Modern Age Books, 1940. $2.50. 

Mrs. Benedict, who is professor of anthropology at 
Columbia University, here presents in popular fashion the 
general findings of anthropologists in regard to race. 
The discussion is aimed particularly at the fallacious teach- 
ings in regard to race that are coming out of Germany. 
The following paragraph sums up much of the thesis of 
this book: 


“All scientific knowledge of race contradicts the idea 
that human progress has been the work of one race alone 
or can safely be entrusted to a program of racial hygiene 
in the future. No great civilization has been the work of 
a pure race, and neither history nor psychology, biology 
nor anthropology can render decisions about the future 
destiny of any present human breed. Racism has been a 
travesty of scientific knowledge and has served consistently 
as special pleading for the supremacy of any group, either 
class or nation, to which the pleader himself belonged and 
in whose permanent place in the sun he desired to be- 
lieve.” B. ¥. L. 


Rural Life Prayers. Compiled by Mark Rich. New York, 
Commission on Worship, The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 1941. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet brings together 68 prayers from ancient 
liturgies and modern writers. Those presented first are 
for seed-time or Rogation Days, now coming to be ob- 
served rather widely as Rural Life Sunday, the fifth Sun- 
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day after Easter. Then come those for harvest and 
thanksgiving and a great variety on rural life, including 
the world of nature, the seasons, persons and creatures, 
justice and brotherhood. There is a “Prayer of Chris- 
tian Farmers” from the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin; 
one from the Hymnary of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. The Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church furnishes a number. From the Free 
Churches of England, the Lutherans of the United States, 
the United Church of Canada, from European and Amer- 
ican writers, has come this extensive collection of rural 
life prayers. 


Into Abundance. By Soren K. Ostergaard. Chicago, Willett, 

Clark & Company, 1940. $1.50. 

The main drive of Mr. Ostergaard’s book is to suggest 
steps toward the development of what might be called a 
cooperative economic order in the United States. Such 
steps include governmental planning of the type carried 
on by the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Resettlement 
Administration, the United States Housing Authority. 
But Mr. Ostergaard appears to be as critical of the efforts 
of the Democratic Party in starting new social ventures 
as he is of the record of the Republican Party in rela- 
tion to the great economic issues of the United States, 
“The New Deal has done much, but not enough.” Mr. 
Ostergaard pleads for many and new cooperative organi- 
zations, including “new cooperative authorities” in the 
government. “The idea of the cooperative will win, be- 
cause it will serve the people.” 

Mr. Ostergaard recognizes that many informed people 
say that cooperation is an excellent idea but it has prac- 
tically no chance of becoming a reality. Yet he feels that 
as American citizens study the situation they can achieve 
the cooperative society if they determine in their own 
minds what is right and just and then muster up “what 
courage is necessary.” He closes with the note that the 
people of the United States may be spared further priva- 
tion only if they have eyes to see and courage to act. 

B. Y.. L. 
Growth and Decline of Agricultural Villages. By David R. 

Jenkins. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, 1940. $1.60. 

This is a special study of important aspects of vil- 
lage life in the United States. In our villages live about 
one-sixth of the people. Villages stand between the farm 
and the city. They are the capitals of rural America. 
Among the main conclusions of this study are the fol- 
lowing: 

Population changes in agricultural villages are due 
more to migration than to changes in birth or death rates. 
The size of a village is not an important factor in de- 
termining whether it will grow or decline. There are 
marked differences between occupations open to high 
school graduates in growing and declining villages. Grow- 
ing villages retain more of their students and send more 
to colleges. The declining villages send more to work 
elsewhere, either on the farm or in other population com- 
munities. 

Dr. Jenkins came from Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand, to make a two years’ study 
leading to the preparation of this book. B. Y. L. 
America Organizes Medicine. By Michael M. Davis. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1941. $3.00. 

Michael M. Davis is one of the most experienced re- 
search workers in medical economics. He opens his book 
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with a description of the “changing shape of things.” Then 
come descriptions of the numerous types of organization 
evolving on the American scene. This is a well docu- 
mented book on America’s health problems and it takes 
into account both the point of view of the medical pro- 
fession and of an increasingly articulate consumer of the 
services of the medical profession. Dr. Davis describes 
the changing trends in medical service and in the rela- 
tion of patients and doctors; the costs of sickness ; special 
needs of rural areas; the expansion of health legislation 
and education; the use of insurance, taxation, etc., for 
providing medical care. 

Dr. Davis has for some time been chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical Economics and is also 
editor of the new quarterly magazine Medical Care. 


The American Speeches of Lord Lothian. With a Preface 
by Lord Halifax and a Memoir by Sir Edward Grigg. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. $1.75. 

The influential addresses made between July, 1939, and 
December, 1940, by the well-remembered Ambassador 
from Great Britain are published under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. They make 
stimulating reading. Lord Lothian had studied the les- 
sons of American history and applied them to world-wide 
problems of political organization. Strikingly these 
speeches return again and again to emphasis on the need 
for unity, which he saw as federation. He thought Eu- 
rope’s predicament arose from not having found a basis 
for her own federal unity and he believed the root of the 
democracies’ troubles to be not capitalism but the pas- 
sion for national sovereignty. 

Sir Edward Grigg’s “Memoir” presents a delightful 
personality ; a brilliant mind of diverse gifts and religious 
fervor. His aristocratic background was no barrier to 
Lord Lothian’s simplicity or to his intuitive penetration 
to the real, the true, whether in a problem or in a person. 
And in spite of the “acute realism of his mind” he had a 
stirring faith in human potentiality. 

From the time of his early work for union in South 
Africa, through his editorship of The Round Table, his 
work as Under-Secretary of State for India and Chair- 
man of the Indian Franchise Committee—and even the 
years when he still thought friendship with Germany 
possible—he labored with serene and patient ardor to pro- 
mote the movement of mankind toward a free and civ- 
ilized life in which all should share. In his own words, 
“it will be established when enough citizens of national 
states, while retaining their full autonomy in national 
affairs, are willing to form themselves into a world nation 
for common purposes, to enter into that organic and in- 
dissoluble bond which is the foundation not of a League 
but of a Commonwealth of Nations... .” 

Lord Lothian loved the United States. He looked to 
the American people to join with the British in establish- 
ing and maintaining the organized and armed forces which 
he thought would be needed, when events should make 
possible the initiation of such a commonwealth, “‘to give,” 
in Mahan’s phrase, “moral ideas time to root.” In his 
last address he wrote: “The plain truth is that peace and 
order always depend, not on disarming police, but on 
there being an overwhelming power behind just law. The 
only place where that power can be found behind the laws 
of the liberal and democratic world is the United States 
and Great Britain supported by the Dominions and some 
other free nations.” KT. 
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Social Work Year Book 1941. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. $3.25. 

This concise yet comprehensive cyclopedia continues to 
be an authoritative record of organized activities in social 
work and related fields. In addition there is a directory 
of 1,023 national and state agencies. Numerous contrib- 
uted articles take into account the implications of the de- 
fense program for social work in its many ramifications. 
Each article includes a list of selected references to the 
literature on the subject discussed. These references consti- 
tute a combined bibliography of 1,360 books and pamph- 
lets and 450 magazine articles. The book is readable 
throughout and careful “cross references” plus a thorough 
index make it one of the most valuable reference works 
available. 


The American Presidency, an Interpretation. By Harold J. 
Laski. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. $2.50. 
Mr Laski is reputed to know more about the govern- 

ment of the United States than any other English social 
scientist. Indeed, there are those who regard him as a 
better interpreter of the American people and their scene 
than Lord Bryce. In the introduction to these lectures 
delivered at Indiana University he tells us that Lord 
Bryce talked mainly with industrialists, bankers and gov- 
ernment officials, and never thought of mentioning trade 
unions or the American Federation of Labor even in his 
1910 revision of the American Commonwealth. On visits 
to the United States Mr. Laski has talked with men of 
different sorts and conditions than did Lord Bryce. In 
this book he concentrates attention on a subject which 
few Americans have studied thoroughly—the highest of- 
fice of the people. The main thesis is that the time has 
now come to recognize the need for more direction and 
initiative from the President than has been customary 
under the theory of coordinate powers for court, Congress 
and President. 


South of God. By Cedric Belfrage. New York, Modern Age 


Books, 1941. $2.50. 

According to Jesus, “A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country.”” (Mark 6:4) It took an English 
journalist to write this biography of an American prophet 
of our day. If Claude Williams—the subject of the book— 
had lived in the days of Amos, Amaziah would have had 
two formidable opponents, and we might even have a Book 
of Williams among the books of the prophets. Mr. Wil- 
liams is a Presbyterian minister who has been greatly 
influenced in his thinking by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and Alva W. Taylor. Mr. Williams has made the cause 
of the cotton sharecroppers and the laborers on planta- 
tions his own. He has developed striking techniques for 
popular, Christian education of these people. And since 
the prophets of every day are stoned in one way or 
another, Mr. Williams has paid the personal price for stir- 
ring up heaven and earth in behalf of the poor and dis- 
possessed. Mr. Belfrage writes clearly and with discern- 
ment this biography of an unconventional Christian min- 
ister. 


Political Handbook of the World, 1941. Edited by Walter 
H. Mallory. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1941. $2.50. 
The Political Handbook of the World, brought up to 

date each year, provides in compact form political infor- 

mation for all the countries of the world: the government, 
programs of the political parties and their leaders, and 
the political affiliations and editors of the leading news- 
papers and periodicals. The number of countries, however, 
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for which the only information that can be given is prewar 
or that of the government in exile, or countries which 
have lost their independence since this volume was pub- 
lished bears striking testimony to the chaotic state of the 
present-day world. 


The American Citizens Handbook. Arranged by Joy Elmer 
Morgan. Washington, D. C., National Education Associa- 
tion, 1941. $1.00. 

This volume, prepared for the Committee on Induc- 
tion into Citizenship, is intended to provide young people 
with some of the information they need as new voters. 
It includes a great variety of material, factual and in- 
spirational. There are sections on “Your Citizenship in 
the Making,” “Patriotic Selections, Poetry, and Song,” 
“Heroes of American Democracy,” “The Flag of the 
United States,” “Charters of American Democracy,” 
“Patriotic Pilgrimages and Shrines,” “What Everyone 
Should Know About Law,” “Facts for Every Citizen,” 
“The Story of Citizenship Recognition Day.” I. M. C. 


Color and Human Nature. By W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. 
Junker and Walter A. Adams. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1941. $2.25. 

The fifth volume in the American Youth Commission’s 
series, of which the fourth is reviewed above, deals with 
Negro youth in Chicago and is mainly concerned with 
the effect of their color on the personality of Negroes. 
The data are drawn from case studies, based on autobiog- 
raphies, interviews and other types of data. Mr. Warner 
who supervised the study is associate professor of anthro- 
pology and sociology at the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Adams, a Negro, is head of the psychiatric division, 
Provident Hospital,-Chicago. Mr. Junker was formerly 
with the Julius Rosenwald Fund. They find that the 
“lightskin” or “passable” Negro in the upper or middle 
classes has “every advantage” and that it is far easier 
for those in the lower class to reach a higher social level 
than for the darker-skinned individuals. “Brownskin” 
Negroes in the upper classes have “little less” advantage 
than the “lightskin.” For the “darkskin” Negro “birth in 
the lower class is a great initial and continuing handicap” 
but for the “brownskin” it is “somewhat less so.” “Dark- 
skins” are much more numerous in the lower classes and 
it is harder for them to climb socially. 

It should be noted that this study is but slightly con- 
cerned with the problems of Negroes as Negroes, i.e. 
as an entire racial group. I, M. C. 


Theodore Herzl. By Alex Bein. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Maurice Samuel. Philadelphia, The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1940. $3.00. 

This biography is also in large part a history of Zionism. 
Theodore Herzl found Zionism a dream and left it a 
reality. He lived completely for his cause; in fact, per- 
haps so intensively as to bring on his early death at the 
age of 44. 

Theodore Herzl was trained to be a journalist and had 
become a playwright. He abandoned these interests in 
order to develop political Zionism. His dramatic career 
lives in the memory of many of his people. B. Y. L. 


Portraits of erred Mary Hurd. New York, Association 


Press, 1940. 
This book of sermons, as Professor Arthur L. Swift 
points out in the Foreword, is primarily an effort to share 
with the youth of America “the vision and the courage 
and the faith of one who died in youth.” Mary Hurd’s 
professional career was unusual. She was a country min- 


ister. She was also the Master of the Grange in her com- 
munity. When she was at a students’ conference at Silver 
Bay she was so impressed with the lack of knowledge of 
Jesus shown by college girls that she went into the chapel 
and “there in quiet prayer found the sure conviction that 
she must preach the gospel of His love.” The sermons 
chosen for this book are representative of Mary Hurd’s 
life and thought. 


Farmers in a Changing World. Washington, D. C., U. §, 
Department of Agriculture, 1940. $1.50 from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Among the numerous contributions that Henry A. Wal- 
lace made as Secretary of Agriculture was the reorganiza- 
tion of the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture in 
the form of a symposium on vital national and interna- 
tional issues and developments. The latest book seems to 
sum up most of what is known about our changing world 
as it relates to the farm enterprise. There are 56 con- 
tributors. The book is well indexed. It is often possible 
for the citizen to secure a copy of this Yearbook without 
charge through his Congressman. 


Black Labor Chant. By David Wadsworth Cannon, Jr. 

York, Association Press, 1939. $1.00. 

David Wadsworth Cannon, Jr., was a Negro educator, 
poet and musician of much promise who died in 1938. 
These poems, published by the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, open with the one entitled 
“Black Labor Chant,” in which the Negro worker wails 
over his task of “healing the white man’s wounds.” The 
poems combine social passion and beauty. The illustra- 
tions by John Borican give an unusual touch to a volume 
of poems. B. Y. L. 


Indians of the United States: Four Centuries of Their His- 
tory and Culture. By Clark Wissler. New York, Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., 1940. $3.75. 

Readers interested in the Amerjcan Indians will find 
this volume invaluable. Prepared by an outstanding 
authority on Indian questions—dean of the scientific staff 
of the American Museum of Natural History—it presents 
a brief account, in fairly popular style, of the history and 
culture of each of the different Indian tribes in the United 
States. A descriptior of their condition today is included, 
though the main emphasis is historical. Particularly in- 
teresting for the general reader is the section in “Indian 
Life in General.” The author lists twenty-four inventions 
(or discoveries) of the Indians which were unknown in 
Europe before 1492 as well as sixteen known in both the 
Old World and the New before that date. I. M. C. 


Chart for Happiness. By Hornell Hart. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. $2.00. 

In this little book the professor of sociology at Duke 
University describes a test to determine how happy indi- 
viduals are and also a diagnostic test to show the areas 
where the unhappy person needs to adjust his life. These 
tests which the author describes as ‘““Euphorimeters,” have 
been extensively used at Duke University, and among 
other groups of different types. He believes that as they 
stand “the Euphorimeters measure happiness and unhap- 
piness with sufficient reliability and validity to identify 
outstandingly happy and unhappy people and to give im- 
portant aid in the process of increasing the happiness of 
those tested.” Professor Hart devotes several chapters 
to the significance of the tests, and to suggestions to aid 
those who realize the areas in which they need to work. 
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